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MAY WE guy YOU ON THAT? 


Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “I’ll spend 
my time in the next 4 yrs to 
reach an understanding on a basis 
that peace is possible with all na- 
tions. I know it can be done.” 1-Q 

Dr RAYMOND B FospDIck, retired 
pres, Rockefeller Foundation: 
“When the atomic war is over, and 
the final dust has settled, and the 
immense hush of a wilderness falls 
across vast areas of the earth, the 
future will neither care nor long 
remember who was responsible.” 2-Q 

CurTIS C SHAKE, special judge at 
Nuremberg trials: “As a Christian 
nation, we owe 3 inescapable debts 
to the orphans whom we created 
in Germany—food, education, and 
liberty.” 3-Q 

ERIC JOHNSTON, pres, Motion Pic- 
ture Ass’n: “I would not employ 
a known Communist in a respon- 
sible position. If that decision 
makes me dogmatic, doctrinaire 
and absolutist, I plead guilty on all 
3 counts.” 4-Q 

Dr FRANCEs Scott, pres Nat’l Fed 
of Business and Professional Wom- 
en: “Times have changed. Part- 
ner and partnership are words fre- 
quently used by both men and 
women to express what they want 
in marriage today.” (Quoted by 
ADELAIDE Kerr, Baltimore Sun) ‘5-Q 

Benn Levy, Laborite Mbr of 
British Parliament, on being asked 
if Britain should become the 49th 
state of the U S A: “The possibili- 


ty of being ruled by the U S Con- 
gress, the possibility of finding 
ourselves dominated by their vastly 
inferior Constitution, and the pos- 


sibility of finding ourselves sub- 


merged in a country which is at 
least 25 or 30 yrs behind ourselves 
are quite horrifying.” 6-Q 

PauL G HOFFMAN, head of ECA, 
declaring goal of top Soviet policy- 
making body is to “take over the 
world”: “If it were not for the 
Marshall Plan, there is danger that 
they would have Europe by now. 
Hitler was a baby compared with 
this gang. He was talking and they 
are acting.” 71-Q 

Earl BERTRAND RUSSELL, British 
philosopher: “Either we must have 
a war against Russia before she 
has the atom bomb, or we will 
have to lie down and let them 
govern us.” 8-Q 

Very Rev JOHN W WoOOopsSIDE, pres 
of Canadian Council of Churches: 
“Tt is still true that we must learn 
to live together or perish.” 9-Q 

Dr EpbIrH SUMMERSKILL, Parlia- 
mentary Sec’y, British Ministry of 
Food: “If women had the handling 
of affairs, all weapons would be 
prohibited, with the exception of 
the tongue.” 10-Q 

Dr A I SHNEERSON, Soviet econo- 
mist, puzzled as to why U S has 
not had economic crisis infallibly 
indicated for it by Marxian theory: 
“In the U S, the prerequisites for 


the next economic crisis are al- 
ready fully ripe. However, war 
hysteria has been able to postpone 
this somewhat by bringing about 
great orders for military heavy 
and some branches of light in- 
dustry.” 11-Q 

KENNETH ROYALL, Sec’y of the 
Army, announcing no man will be 
drafted in Feb or March: “As long 
as voluntary enlistments and re- 
enlistments remain — sufficient to 
maintain the strength of the Army 
there will be no calls for induc- 
tions.” 12-Q 

Judge FRANK E DONOGHUE of 
Chicago: “Women are settling down 
now. Husbands are back, family 
life is more normal. Women are 
busy and have less time for mis- 
chief.” 13-Q 

PETER FRASER, New Zealand Prime 
Min: “The UN is full of good will, 
but it is circumscribed in its in- 
fluence. It works hard but its 
whole regime is that of a squirrel 
in a cage, going around and around 
but not getting anywhere in set- 
tling its major problems.” 14-Q 
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ADVICE—Neglect—1 

A man we know has a country 
home and is visited regularly by 
his city friends. He has heard 
so many suggestions as to what to 
do from the “city fellers” that he 


put up a suggestion box. This 
suggestion box is rather different 
in that it was made without a 
bottom and is hung directly over 
a waste basket.—Beveridge Paper 
Co News Letter. 


AGE—and Youth—2 

Uncle Gus has a little foundry 
where he makes a limited supply 
of iron castings that are in great 
demand. He says his secret is to 
melt together in just the right 
proportions old scrap iron and 
new pig iron. The old iron con- 
tributes hardness and the new, 
malleability. Old age and youth 
have each a contribution to make. 
The world needs the stability of 
mature experience and the resili- 
ency of youth—WALTER L Moore, 
Christian Herald. 


ATOMIC AGE—Uranium—3 

A hundred yrs after the “forty- 
niners” struck it rich in Calif 
gold, a world-wide uranium rush 
is opening up undeveloped lands, 
sparking new settlements, and 
“radioactivating” old ghost towns 


of once-abandoned mining areas... 

Today’s prospectors ride jeeps 
and trailers instead of mules, and 
seek their fortunes with scientific 
Geiger counters instead of sluicing 
pans and pick-axes. But they are 
hitting the trail with oldtime 
enthusiasm, and meeting familiar 
problems of claim jumpers and 
short supplies—Speaker’s Maga- 
zine. 


ATTITUDE—4 

May I never let my Psychology 
of Life degenerate into a Sigh- 
cology.—Ep!ITH ARMSTRONG, Science 
of Mind. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

A person may become one who 
harps consistently on one string, 
thus sacrificing “balance, symmetry 
and richness of personality to his 


working power.” — Dr CLybDE E 
WiLpMAN, Pres, DePauw Univ. 
BROTHERHOOD—6 


Until you have become really, 
in actual fact, a brother to every 
ene, brotherhood will not come to 
pass. No sort of scientific teach- 
ing, no kind of common interest, 
will ever teach men to. share 
property and privilege with equal 
consideration for all. Every one 
will think his share too small and 
they will be always envying, com- 
plaining and attacking one an- 
other. — Fyopor DosToreEvsky, The 
Brothers Karamazov. (Garden City) 


BUSINESS—7 

The restrictions imposed by our 
own gov’t may irk you at times. 
But how would you like to operate 
a store in England where no store 
is permitted to spend more than 
10 pounds per yr (approx $40) for 
upkeep or repair (without gov’t 
permit)? — Nashua Cavalier, hm, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


CHILDREN—Education—8 

A liberal education begins for 
a child when he explores his tal- 
ents and desires. His mind and the 
rest of him grow together as he 
plays, competes and learns to co- 
operate. We want him to learn to 


live in his world by seeing rela- 
tions between one thing and an- 
other (philosophy), understanding 
how to deal with himself and other 
people (psychology), the names 
and the nature of things (science), 
how to enjoy himself (the arts), 
how to exert his influence on his 
parents and other people (social 
science), how to count and work 
things out (mathematics), how to 
imagine people and situations (lit- 
erature), and what are the most 
desirable ways to behave (the hu- 
manities). — JOHN H CORNEHLSEN, 
Jr, Dean of Men, San Francisco 
State College, Occupations. 


COMMUNISM—9 

Two of the important things we 
have to fight in the U S are Com- 
munism and Cancer . . . and the 
former could be considered a men- 
tal type of the latter—Spirit, hm, 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 


CONTENTMENT—Danger—10 

Bad will be the day for every 
man when he becomes absolutely 
contented with the life that he 
is living, with the thoughts that 
he is thinking, with the deeds that 
he is doing, when there is not 
forever beating at the doors of 
his soul some great desire to do 
something larger, which he knows 
that he was meant and made to 
do because he is still, in spite of 
all, the child of God.—PHILLIPs 
Brooks, 19th century American 
preacher, orator. 


CRIME—Punishment—11 

Murder among the Kazaks, a 
nomadic tribe of herders of the 
Central American steppes, is not 
looked upon in quite the same 
light as we look upon it here in 
our country. A Kazak murderer 
receives the following punishment 
for the following murders: a 100- 
horse fine for killing a man; a 
50-horse fine for killing a woman 
who is not his own wife; a 33- 
horse fine for eliminating children 
under 10. For killing his wife or 
child there’s no fine at all. It’s 
considered a husband’s privilege — 
Jas C ADAMs, Argosy. 
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DEFENSE—12 
A careless mole that ignores the 
warning noise of the owl’s’ wings 
is like a nation amazed to find 
that danger did not cease to exist 
merely because it was ignored.— 
Win Brooks, “The Fight to Live,” 
American Wkly, 12-26-’48. 


EDUCATION—Compulsory—13 
The city fathers of the Ba- 
varian community of Heilsbronn 
have decided to fine school chil- 
dren 50¢ a day for unexcused 
absences.—Der Spiegel, Germany. 
(QUOTE translation) 


Advice for Writers 

EmMIL Lupwic, noted German 
historian and biographer, would, 
have been 68 yrs old Jan 25th, 
He died last Sept 18th in Swit- 
zerland. 

At his home in Ascona, Lud- 
wig once noticed his workmen 
installing a new marble bank 
in the garden. This was just 
after he had finished his novel, 
Othello. 

He shouted to the foreman: 
“Why a new marble bank? The 
old one was good enough.” 

The foreman told him: “Mr 
Ludwig, I can say the same 
about Othello.” 

Emil Ludwig wrote a biog- 
raphy of Franklin D Roosevelt, 
which was a best-seller in 14 
countries, but flopped in Amer- 
ica. 

“That’s your fault, Ludwig,” 
Roosevelt told him, “because 
you write too nicely about me. 
If you’d written disparagingly 
of me, you’d have had an easy 
best-seller.” — LEONARD LYONS, 
McNaught Syndicate. 14 
cindaasseniieshieaeiaieaiadedaaalanmaaceninll 
FREEDOM—of-Speech—15 

You can have no wise laws nor 
free enforcement of wise laws un- 
less there is free expression of the 
wisdom of the people—and, alas, 
their folly with it. But if there is 
freedom, folly will die of its own 
poison, and the wisdom will sur- 
vive—WmM ALLEN WHITE, journalist. 


FUTURE—Prediction—16 

A broker friend observed in his 
birthday greetings that: “Believe 
it or not, I have found a brand 
new crystal ball on my desk. As 
I gaze into it I can see certain 
things quite clearly. To be specific 
—I can see my own reflection, the 
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reflection of things on my desk 
and, if I peer closely, I can see 
the reflection of current prices on 
the automatic board. That is about 
all I would expect any self-re- 
specting crystal ball to do. Those 
who ask the crystal ball to reflect 
the future most often wind up 
behind, not the crystal ball, but 
the 8-ball!” — Ros’t H FErTRIDGE, 
N Y Times. 


GENIUS—l7 
A young composer once came to 
Mozart for advice on how to de- 


velop creatively. “Begin writing 
simple things first,” Mozart told 
him; “songs for example.” 


“But you composed symphonies 
when you were only a child,” the 
man exclaimed. 

“Ah,” Mozart ans’d, “but I didn’t 
go to anybody to find out how to 
become a composer!”—Davip EWEN, 


Listen to the Mocking Words 
(Arco). 
GOV’T—18 


That is the most perfect gov't 
under which a wrong to the humbl- 
est is an affront to all—SoLon, 
ancient philosopher. 


HUMILITY—19 

Character reference: “When I 
met him I was looking down, and 
when I left him, I was looking up.” 
—Ros’rt Louis STEVENSON, Scottish 
author. 


INTERNATL RELATIONS—20 

The Russians are different and 
difficult. So far as my own experi- 
ence goes, I see no prospect of 
common ground for several yrs 
ahead. Certainly the obstacles will 
not be removed by a cordial hand- 
shake and a smile. — ZECHARIAH 
CHAFEE, Jr, “World-Wide Growth 
of Understanding,” Dun’s Review, 
12-’48. 


JOURNALISM—Influence—21 
Approx 94% of the families in 

the U S are reached by news- 

papers.—Montreal (Canada) Star. 


JUSTICE—Russian—22 

It happened during a big pow- 
wow to discuss the punishment of 
Nazi’ war criminals. “I’ve brought 
along the British plan,” said the 
delegate from London, producing a 
voluminous document. “We have 
a plan, too,” said the American 
delegate, planting a 300-page vol 
on the table. The Russian sat 
silent, his arms folded. “Where is 
your plan?” asked the others. “The 









Russians have no plan,” said the 
Muscovite. “No plan?” echoed the 
others. “No,” said the Russian, 
reaching into his ‘pocket. “We just 
have a list!”—Irvinc HoFFMAN, Hol- 
lywood Reporter. 


LAUGHTER—23 

What this country most needs 
is not a new nat’ anthem, or a 
Wall St boom, but the ability to 
laugh spontaneously. — GRENVILLE 
KLEIserR, N Y Enquirer. 





Jan 23 
1737—b John Hancock, American Pa- 


riot 
1806—d Wm Pitt, British statesman 
1875—d Chas Kingsley, British clergy- 
man, author 


1893—d Phillip Brooks, American 
preacher, orator* 
1943—d Alexander Woollcott, American 
journalist 
Jan 24 


1712—b Frederick the Great of Prussia 

1823—d Edw Jenner, British physician, 
inventor of vaccination 

1848—Gold Discovered in Calif* 

1862—b rene Wharton, American nove- 
lis 


1907—Carrie Nation made ist ax raid 
on saloon in Kans 


Jan 25 
1759—b Rob’t Burns, 
1813—b Jas M Sims, 
of silver suture 
1863—b Rufus M Jones, 
author 
1874—b W Somerset Maugham, English 
novelist, playwright 
1881—b Emil Ludwig, historian, biogra- 
pher* 
1915—Transcontinental 
ice established 
Jan 26 
1837—Mich admitted to Union 
1880—b Douglas MacArthur 
Jan 27 
1756—b Johann Wolfgang Mozart, Ger- 
man composer* 
_1832—b C L Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
mathematician and author 
1901—d Guiseppi Verdi, 


Scottish poet 
surgeon, inventor 


Quaker prof, 


telephone serv- 


Italian com- 


poser 
Jan 28 
1596—d Sir Francis Drake, English 
admiral 
1881—d Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Russian 
author* 
1885—b Jerome Kern, American com- 
poser 
Jan 29 
1717—b Jeffrey Amherst, British army 
officer, gov of Va, for whom 


Amherst College is named 
1737—b Thos Paine, British author* 
1843—b Wm McKinley, 25th Pres of US 
1861—Kans admitted to Union 
aint John D Rockefeller, Jr, finan- 

cier 
1939—d Wm Butler Yeats, Irish author 
1944—d Wm Allen White, American 

journalist* 
1948—d Mohandas Gandhi, Hindu na- 
tionalist, religious leader* 
*relevant mat’l in current issue 








oe f} 
316) 
or THE NEW 
AVIATION: The smallest air- 
plane in the world was recently 
built by 4 Calif engineers. It weighs 
170 lbs and has a length and 
wing-spread of 15 ft. Newsreels 
show pilot lying prone as he flies 
his “glorified ironing bd.” (Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch ) 

CALCULATING DEVICES: “Ma- 
chine with a memory” is being 
especially constructed for U S 
Census Bureau for tabulating cen- 
sus information. Operates by mag- 
netic impulses from tape to which 
have been transcribed the various 
elements of the mathematical prob- 
lem it is to solve. If there is an 
error on tape, machine stops so 
far as this part of problem is 
concerned, but goes right on with 
remainder. When tape error has 
been corrected, machine picks up 
abandoned computation and com- 
pletes it. (N Y Times) 

CLOCKS: New clock that winds 
itself every time temp changes 1° 
has been invented. (Montreal [Can- 
ada] Star) 

PAPER PRODUCTS: Pleated 
section in new drinking straw al- 
lows it to be bent without cutting 
flow of liquid. Made of specially 
treated paper to withstand heat 
and cold. Being tested experiment- 
ally in an Omaha hospital, straw 
is one more step toward use of 
disposable containers, leading to 
greater safety from breakage, bet- 
ter sanitation and greater conveni- 
ence. (Omaha World Herald) 


“ ” 


PLASTICS: Rubber wood, made 
of wood flour, synthetic rubber 
and a phenolic resin, has been 
produced by the Gen’l Electric 
Co’s plastics dep’t at Pittsfield, 
Mass. This wood rubber is hard, 
like a plastic, but not brittle. Its 
uses -are for handles of knives, 
power tools, and kitchen utensils. 
(AP) 


LIFE—Living—24 

The young lawyer Gandhi was 
in Africa, when he was asked to 
defend one of his fellow-country- 
men from India. He found the job 
not to his taste. “Why,” he asked, 
“were you doing that?” 

“I’ve got to make a living,” said 
the culprit. 

“Why?” asked Gandhi. 

It takes more than a living 
to make a man happy. For life at 
its best, man must feel himself 
as having a share in something 
important. In his work, man needs 
to feel that he is doing something 
that matters, that he is adding to 
the lives of the people about him 
something good.—Wesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


| “The Proof of the Pudding. . .” 
Missionaries in Africa report | 
local chefs possess prize cul- | 
inary secrets of their own. One | 
| native cook was deeply insulted | 
| when a missionary expressed | 
j his dislike for a certain dish. | 
| Intrigued by the delectable flav- | 
| or that had been wafting out to | 
| him, he had peered into the | 
| kitchen to discover that the | 
| flavor of the roast meat came | 
| in part from fuzzy caterpillars I 
| that garnished the dish! 
| Another missionary had been 
| so impressed by the tender 
| meat which his dark-skinned | 
| cook had turned out that he | 
| invited friends over for a meal. | 
When the cook heard of the | 
| party his jaw dropped in con- | 
| sternation. “Do I have to chew | 
| meat for so many people?” he | 
| demurred. | 
; With such a record, it is no | 
| wonder that a native Chinese | 
| evangelist once asserted, “There'll | 
| be no cooks in heaven!”—J B | 
| | 


MANNERS—26 

The exquisite politeness for which 
Frenchmen were famous abroad 
is but a memory, now, asserts a 
French commentator, and suggests 
a list of “don’ts” for well-bred 
Frenchmen: Never offer jewels to 
a married woman without getting 
her husband’s consent; it is bad 
taste to bring flowers to your 
hostess—gives the impression of 
wanting to pay the check, and last, 
but most important, kissing hands 
in the st is definitely not done.— 
Baltimore Sun. 





MEDICINE—Socialized—27 

Britain’s newly nationalized med- 
ical service prompted a Tunbridge 
Wells specialist to take down his 
shingle, with the name on it, and 
substitute this: “Dr 2108.” That’s 
the number the Ministry of Health 
gave him.—AP. 


MOVIES—Influence—28 

Hollywoods films are affecting 
life in Nigeria. After the native 
women had seen a number of 
films they demanded that the 
old custom of trading cattle for 
a@ wife be replaced by love matches. 
—Constanze, Germany. (QUOTE 
translation) 


MUSIC—29 

The Chinese word for music is 
the same as that for “joy” “happi- 
ness,” or “to rejoice.” — BERTHA 
ASHTON GARDNER, “Music Means 
‘Joy’ in Chinese,” Etude, 12-’48. 


ORIGIN—“In Cahoots With’—30 

The word “cahoot” is undoubt- 
edly related to the German Ka- 
juete (cabin). In the old South 
and West, to be “in cahoot” with 
another meant to share one’s hut 
or cabin with him. From this, the 
transition to “partnership” or 
“collaboration” was an easy one. 
Somewhere in transit, the word ac- 
quired popularity in the combina- 
tion “in cahoots with the Devil.” 
As a result the expression today 
has more than a little of the 
aroma of collusion and _ shady 
dealing about it—Lovis Jay HER- 
MAN, American Mercury. 


PHILOSOPHY—31 

The world is my country, all 
mankind are my brethren and to 
do good is my _ religion—THos 
PAINE, 18th century British author. 


PREPAREDNESS—War—32 


The U S must be well pre- 
pared for war in the age of atomic 
bombs, of a _ super-blitz; 
but we must see that the methods 
used in such preparation do not 
lead to the very ends that the 
Russians have in mind: namely, a 
breakdown of our economy, of our 
political system, with the conse- 
quent internal destruction of our 
nation—Jas B Conant, Pres, Har- 
vard Univ, Atlantic Monthly. 


REFORM—33 

Elizabeth Fry, an English phil- 
anthropist of the early 1800’s, was 
one of the lst women to work for 
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prison reform. Thru her efforts 
a school and manufactory were be- 
gun in the Newgate prison. She 
visited prisons everywhere in Eur- 
ope. It was she, who in a report 
on Paris prisons to the King of 
France, said: “When thee builds 
a prison, thee had better build 
with the thought ever in mind that 
thee and thy children may occupy 
the cells.”—Internat’l Altrusan. 


SPEECH—Introductions—34 

At a very special banquet the 
toastmaster, introducing the speak- 
er with great fervour, stressed at 
length her yrs of faithful service 
to the club and eulogised her abili- 
ty and charm. 

Somewhat overwhelmed, 
speaker faced the audience. 

“After such an introduction,” she 
began, “I can hardly wait to hear 
what I’m going to say.”—Wkly 
Telegraph. (Sheffield, England) 


STRATEG Y—35 

One mother has evolved a neat 
scheme for making sure her teen 
age daughter gets home from dates 
when she is supposed to at night 
after the family has gone to bed. 
After daughter leaves, mother sets 
an alarm clock to ring at the hr 
daughter is told to be home. If 
daughter is home on time, she 
can turn off the alarm and mother 
can sleep thru the night with an 
easy mind—Milwaukee Jnl. 


THOUGHT—36 

Many of us whose st addresses 
show that we live in a 3 story 
mansion or in a lofty penthouse, 
are content to live in a cellar all 


the 


our lives. Our thoughts remain 
basement thoughts, our actions 
are basement actions ... We are 


like larvae of butterflies or moths. 
Our cocoon is warm and snug, the 
darkness suits us, and the warm 
sunlight of spring induces us only 
to stir a little—KVP Philosopher, 
hm, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


TIME—Conservation—37 

The Organization to Encourage 
People to Quit Organizations has 
been proposed by the Rev Dr 
Howard W Stone, pastor, lst Pres- 
odyterian Church, Franklin, Ind. 
OEPQO has no officers, no dues, 
no meetings, no activities, no 
projects. Its motto: “Be a Quitter.” 
Its password is “No.” 

Dr Stone said his purpose in 
forming the organization was to 
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help mbrs save time for family 
life and church duties. “While 
most organizations are worth while, 
too many people are doing too 
many things in too many of them. 
It’s time to begin reversing the 
process.”—RNS. 


VALUES—38 

Roger Babson, the statistician, 
was lunching with the Pres of 
Argentina. “Mr Babson,” the Pres 
said, “I have been wondering why 
it is that S America with all its 
natural advantages, its mines, 
its rivers and great waterfalls 
which rival Niagara, is so far be- 
hind America.” 

Babson repl’d, “Well, Mr Pres, 
what do you think is the reason?” 

He was silent for.a while before 
he ans’d. “I have come to this 
conclusion. S America was settled 
by the Spanish, who came to 
South America in search of gold; 
but N America was settled by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who went there 
in search of God.”—Christian Di- 
gest. 





i 8,000 to 1 
| During the mo of June, when | 
| few pkgs were sent abroad due | 
| to the season, a German city of | 
| 100,000 reports receipt of the | 
| following: | 
| America (N & S) .......... 8,000 
ee eee: 1,600 
Ul eee eee 600 
Poe Eee 450 
OS RRA 264 | 
| DOGS Sikes ceceeeaenekess 184 
! I iad hss ee eS 172 
| CN kth reices caabaaees 160 
| DINO 50 ns ck dieacne varies 90 | 
| BD, shoewidcasahicaxeueas 1 
| —Westfalen-Zeitung, Germany. 
| (QuoTE translation) 39 | 


WOMEN—Business—40 

More married than single women 
are now working in this country, 
and % of the women employed 
are more than 35 yrs of age ac- 
cording to Miss Frieda S Miller, 
director of Woman’s Bureau, U S 
Dept of Labor. 

Of the 17,500 women working, 
46% are married, 38% are single, 
and 16% are widowed or di- 
vorced. The major reasons listed 
for the high percentage of married 
women employed are the high cost 
of living and the inducement to 
take good paying jobs for which 
they have been trained or have 
special skills—Union. 






FROM YESTERYEAR 


The History-making ‘49ers 


Jan ... 100 yrs ago! Jan of ’49. 
The Gold Rush on, and “On to 
Calif!” echoing in every New Eng- 
land village Already men 
are giving up their jobs, shop- 
keepers are closing their doors, 
even clergymen are leaving their 
pulpits to minister to the 49ers .. . 

Miners were getting from $16 to 
$20 a day in wages. Prices had sky- 
rocketed ... “Flour $32 a barrel!” 
What a handsome profit that would 
mean! And the adventurous folks 
began talking and planning 
But more official news was on 
the way. An officer came heading 
in to Washington with dispatches 
from the military ‘comdr in Calif. 
“Yes, the gold’s there.” And Pres 
Polk, addressing a joint session 
of Congress, Dec 5th, seized these 
Official acc’ts for fresh mat’l for 
his message on the State of the 
Union ... 

On Dec 23rd, the heavy-laden 
bark Eliza moved away from Sa- 
lem’s Derby Wharf. A song for 
the sailing had been written by a 
friend of one of (the passengers) — 
and as the Eliza drew away, 3 of 
the passengers stepped to the rail 
and sang the new Calif song (to 
the tune of O, Suzannah) 


I jumped aboard the Liza ship 
And traveled on by sea, 

And every time I thought of home 
I wished it wasn’t for me... 


O California 
That’s the land for me. 
I’m going to California 
With my wash-bowl on my knee. 


(Their song) was to be sung again 
and again on other vessels bound 
’round the Horn, and by many a 
company trudging across the roll- 
ing prairies in the surging rush 
of the history-making ‘49ers.— 
WILLARD DE LvE, Boston Globe. 








The father of an aspiring young 
concert pianist persuaded composer 
Leopold Godowsky to give the 
girl an audition. When she had 
finished, the beaming father turned 
to the composer and cried: “Isn't 
she wonderful?” 

“She has an amazing technique,” 
conceded Godowsky. “I have never 
heard anyone play such simple 
pieces with such great difficulty.” 
—Fraternal Monitor. a 


“ ” 


The store had been in the Jones 
family for generations, so when 
a notice, “Under New Mgt,” ap- 
peared in the window, the viilagers 
waited curiously the coming of 
the new proprietor. Days passed, 
and Jones still was behind the 
counter, and the notice still prom- 
inently displayed. Then one bolder 
spirit asked him when the new 
people were coming in. 

“What new people?” asked Jones. 

“You’ve got ‘Under New Mgt’ in 
the window.” 

“Oh, that; didn’t you know I 
got married?”—Safer Way. b 
“The trouble with Holly- 
wood,” says Hank Slyvern, “is 
that it’s been looking at the 
world thru gross-colored glass- 
es.’—EaRL WILSON, N Y Post 

Syndicate. 

Persistent questioning during the 
days when the gardens were open 
to the public had driven the old 
gardener to exasperation, and he 
boiled over when, as he was plant- 
ing some saplings, a hearty in- 
dividual breezed along with: “Ah! 
What sort of trees are you plant- 
ing there?” 

The old gardener straightened 
up and shouted: “Wooden ones!”— 
Montreal (Canada) Star. c 

Ordinarily the most cautious 
of men, John Nance Garner once 
let his enthusiasm for the local 
football team run away with him. 
He made a dollar bet and lost. 
The winner requested that he 
autograph the money, so that he 
might frame it and keep it as 
a memento. 

“You mean,” asked Garner, “that 
you aren’t going to spend it?” 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
KEN CLARK 

Pres Truman’s remark about 
disagreement on policy in the 
Kremlin roused the Daily Work- 
ers of London and New York. 
The London paper called it 
“Tripe by Truman.” Reporting 
what our local sheet said, the 
UP teletype got excited and 
typed out: 

“The Daily Worker said ... 
Pres Truman’s ... speech... 
‘shows once more that he is 
master of double-talk.’ The 
Worker said that Mr Truvan. 
Not Russca, vwd brokenltve 
Potsdamd agreemect by set- 
tingggp bimvvga in one Amer- 
ich-BritibgzonvbvjgvyZ3m.” — 

N Y Star. 

“Of course not; I’ll hang it on 
the wall in my office.” 

“I understand,” nodded Garner. 
“But in that case, if you don’t 
mind, I believe I’ll just write you 
a check!”—Geo W Btack, Pag- 
eant. d 

The high school band was hav- 
ing a rehearsal. 

“Can you hit F sharp?” the 
leader asked a freshman. 

“At home I can but not here,” 
repl’d the lad, hesitantly. 

“Why can you do it at home and 
not here?” persisted the instructor. 

“Well,” confessed the beginner 
on the clarinet, “my mother has 
to hold down 2 keys while I hold 
the rest and blow.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. e 

You can’t fool all the people 
all the time, but it isn’t neces- 
sary. A majority will do—Fu- 
ture. 

An American business-man in 
Shanghai who drives a beaten-up 
Ford was approached by a Chinese 
friend who is chauffeured about in 
a shiny new Cadillac. 

“Wanna trade?” the 
asked. 

There must be a catch to it, 


Chinese 


GOOD STORIES 
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the American thought. 

But not as the Chinese explained 
his generosity: 

“Suppose Communists come. If I 
ride. around in Cadillac they think 
me rich man. Maybe do something 
bad to me. If I ride around ir 
Ford, they think me ordinary man, 
like your Mr Truman—everything 
probably all right. I like your 
Ford!”—NANA. f 


“ ” 


A gov’s wife had on her domestic 
staff six male convicts. These 
trustees were brought daily from 
the jail to the gov’s mansion. One 
evening, the gov’s wife had a din- 
ner engagement at the Pen Wom- 
en’s Club—only a few min’s away. 

A full hr beforehand, the butler, 
a lifer who punctiliously kept track 
of her engagements, knocked at 
the door. “You ought to be leaving 
now, madam.” She repl’d that it 
only took a few minutes to get 
to the club. “But it’s in Marysville, 
an hr away,” the butler insisted. 

Then she saw the light. The 
women’s prison was in Marysville. 
“Pen Women” meant one thing to 
the butler who had spent 18 yrs 
in the “pen”’.—Pen Woman. g 

According to toilet soap ads, 
love is a skin affection.—Tele- 
scope-Messenger. 


The 3 little boys of the household 
were going to bed, when they re- 
membered that there was 1 piece of 
pie left in the icebox. Each one in- 
sisted to his mother that he should 
have it. But she told them to settle 
it among themselves. 

The kids decided ‘that the one 
who had the best dream that night 
should get the pie. The next morn- 
ing the oldest brother said he 
dreamed that he died and went to a 
place which was filled with millions 
of pies. The 2nd said smugly that 
in his dream he had died, too, only 
he owned the place that his brother 
had gone to. 

But the youngest popped up, 
“That’s nothing. I dreamed that 
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both of you had died so I got up, 

went to the icebox and ate the 

pie’—EvELYN E Hanpy, Times-Pic- 

ayune New Orleans States Maga- 

zine. h 
“ » 

The little girl who was asked 
whether her sister had begun tak- 
ing piano lessons, repl’d: “She’s 
taking something on the piano, 
but I can’t tell yet whether it’s 
music or typewriting.”—-Arkansas 
Methodist. i 

About all the modern girl 
knows about a needle is that 

you have to change it on a 

phonograph.—Briggs Assembler, 

hm, Briggs Mfg Co. 


The appraiser had been sent to a 
home to take inventory of its 
contents. His entries started with: 
“One bottle old Scotch whiskey— 
partly full. One bottle of bourbon— 


half full . . . One revolving Turk- 

ish rug.”—Alezander Animator, hm, 

Alexander Film Co. j 
The Bee 


| | 
How doth the little busy bee? : 
| It does, we think abominably. | 
| From dawn to dusk, hour after | 
hour, 
| ot madly flits from flower to | 
| flower, i | 
| Frenzied, frantic, out of breath, | 
| Until it works itself to death, | 
| Gathering rations for the mob, | 
| A silly, senseless sort of job; | 
| For when the hive is stuffed | 
| with “grain,” | 
| The bees buzz off and start again | 
| Thus: toiling, moiling, sorrowing, | 
| They live only for tomorrowing, | 
| And never have a second’s leisure | 
lIn which to have a_ second’s | 
1 pleasure. | 
| ©, sterile bee! O, serf of State! | 
1 Can’t you see you're off your | 
| pate? | 
| —LANE Norcott, Overseas & | 
Transatlantic Mail. (London) k 


A musical comedy actress, no 
longer youthful, joined a touring 
pantomime co. Business was not 
good, and tempers suffered accord- 
ingly. Relations between the “star” 
and certain mbrs of her chorus 
became somewhat strained. There 
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came a knock at her dressing 
room door. She demanded sharply, 
“Who is it and what do you want?” 
“There’s a lady out front who’d 
like to see you. She says she was 
a chum of yours when you were 
at school. Shall I show her in?” 
From the corridor came the voice 
of a catty chorus girl: “Wheel her 
in!”—Tit-Bits. (London) 1 
A bum asked a passerby for 
money for a glass of wine, but 
the latter repl’d, “Aren’t you a- 
shamed to beg? Just look at you! 
You probably sleep under bridges 
and your clothes are in rags. 
Take courage; look for work!” 
“Work!” grumbled the bum. “Just 
so I could support other guys like 
me? Never!”—La Femme et la 
Vie, France. (QUOTE translation) m 
A teacher was discussing safety 
problems with her 4th grade class. 
One little girl asked to go back 
to the library for a book she 
thought the school should read. 
She returned with Churchill’s The 
Crossing.—Instructor. n 


“ ” 


Specialist: a dr who gives 
relatives the _ satisfaction of 
knowing that their kin died 
cured.—Service Record. 

It was the curate’s Ist service. 
He had just passed his final ex- 
amination and had a surfeit of 
Guestion papers. 

On Sunday morning he read out 
the Ten Commandments, and then, 
his mind wandering for a moment, 
added: “Not more than 7 of 
these to be attempted.”—-Cambridge 
(England) Daily News. o 


“Rabbi,” said the driver for the 
famous preacher of Dubno, “for 
once I’d like to be the one receiv- 
ing all the att’n to see what it 
feels like. For this one engagement, 
change clothes with me. You be 
the driver and let me be the rabbi.” 

The preacher, a merry and gener- 
ous soul, said, “All right—but re- 
member, clothes don’t make the 
rabbi. If you’re asked about some 
Gifficult passage of the Law, .see 
that you don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 


Why? 
They darn near doubled 
The cost of things 
And we stood for it 
Because there were War Prices 
And Warizell. 
And then Peace comes 
And they add 
A couple of cents 
Onto the cost 
Of everything 
Except coal 
To celebrate 
Peace. 
If Warizell 
Peaceizeller. 
Why? 
—LUKE MCLUKE, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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The change was made and the 
bogus rabbi was rec’d with enthusi- 
asm, and obviously loved every min 
if it. Finally came the dreaded mo- 
ment when a tricky question was 
put to him. 

“A fine lot of scholars you are,” 
he thundered. “Why this is so sim- 
ple even my driver could explain it 
to you.” Then he called the Preach- 
er of Dubno: “Driver, come here 
and clarify the Law for these dull- 
witted fellows.”—-NATHAN AUSUBEL, 
Treasury of Jewish Folklore. 
(Crown) q 


““ » 


A need of the times is a 
typewriter that will make a 
non-committal wiggle when you 
aren’t sure about the spelling. 
—R & R Magazine, hm, Ins 
Research & Review Service, 
Inc. 


“ ” 


At Martindale’s book store in 
Beverly Hills, Producer Nunally 
Johnson was seen inspecting the 
shelves until he found Wellman’s 
famed treatise, The Art of Cross- 
Examination. One of his friends 
saw him buying it and asked: 
“What are you doing with The 
Art of Cross-Examination?” 

“At dinner tonight,” explained 
Johnson, “I want to ask my chil- 
dren a few questions!”—LEONaRD 
Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. r 


“ ” 


A small boy came up with this 
brilliant defense of his low marks 
on the report card: “I was the 
highest of all who failed.”—Haro.p 
Spence, Holdrege (Neb) Daily Citi- 
zen. 5 





$300,000 Whoopla — FREDERICK C 
OTHMAN, UP, 12-28-’48. 

All thru the Capitol nobody 
much was stirring except Melvin D 
Hildreth in a 165 h p limousine 
with his title emblazoned on its 
ebony sides in boxcar letters of 
gold: Chairman 1949 Inaugural 
Comm. 

He’s got a parade 9 mi’s long, 
with Pres Truman, himself, lead- 
ing same and a genuine steam 
calliope drawn by 9 white horses 
bringing up the rear. 

In between he seems to have 
most of the brass bands in Ameri- 
ca, the Philadelphia Mummers, 300 
majorettes, Indians, cowboys, cops, 
marching clubs and 48 floats rep- 
resenting the states of the nation. 

All this happens on Jan 20. 

Overhead will be flying ma- 
chines. Fifty special trains will 
roll into the station. The yards 
will be full of Pullmans for those 
who couldn’t get hotel rooms, most 
of which long since have been re- 
served at boosted rates. 

There'll be balls and shows and 
movie stars, plus a concert led 
by James Caesar Petrillo, the cele- 
brated cornetist, in person. 

The squirrels already have been 
driven from LaFayette Park, across 
the st from the White House, by 
carpenters bldg $98,075 worth of 
stands of new pine lumber to hold 
the diplomats and the $10-per- 
head ticket holders. Ringling Bros, 
Barnum & Bailey are sending up 
circus chairs for their comfort. 


The Presidential inauguration | 
is expected to be a momentous | 
gathering of the old faithful | 
and the newly penitent.—Chil- | 

| 


ton (Wis) Times-Jnl. 


Hildreth figures it’ll cost $300,000, 
not counting the $79,000 the Repub- 
lican Congress spent for its own 
stands at the Capitol in the be- 
lief that somebody else would be 
swearing to do his duty by the 
nation... 


Mr Truman said that anything 
Hildreth and his numerous comm’s 
intended to do to make the day a 
gala one was all right with him. 
Now come the Capitol cops to take 
some of the joy out of it. 

They want to arrest and fine 
anybody who brings his own step- 
ladder to Pennsylvania Ave. They 
hope to make confetti against the 
law on the great day and make 
anybody who hires out his front 
porch to spectators subject to 
special bldg inspections. 

Hildreth is spending $33,000 for 
engraved invitations and station- 
ery; the District commissioners 
have ordered up from the foundry 
at Lorton Reformatory a _ special 
batch of zinc (painted gold color) 
keys to the city. 

More than $750,000 visitors are 
expected . . . Should be a big day 
all right, unless everybody gets 
snowbound at home. 


Twenty-four hr pres of the 
U S was the unique honor be- 
stowed upon Missouri Sen David 
Rice Atchison. Jas K Polk, 11th 
pres of our country, declined 
to run for a 2nd term and in 
Nov, 1848, Zachary Taylor was 
elected. In those days presi- 
dents were inaugurated at noon 
on March 4, but for the 1st time 
in the nation’s history, March 
4 fell on the Sabbath, and the 
inauguration was postponed to 
Monday. The nation was temp- 
orarily without a pres and a 
v-pres. The automatic substitute 
in 1849 was the pres of the 

David Rice Atchison. 
From noon on March 4 until 
noon of the next day, Atchison 
was in reality 12th pres of the 
U S—Santa-Fe Magazine, hm, 
Santa-Fe Ry. 


Presidential Parade 

In Peculiarities of the Presidents (Wilkinson Press, 
$1.50), Don: Smrru fas collected many interesting 
facts concerning the private lives of past Presidents. 
The following excerpts will give some idea of previ- 
ous inaugurations and difficulties encountered, as in 
the case of Grant’s 2nd inauguration when “there 

was a fierce wind and the thermometer registered 4° above zero. . 
The breath of the musicians condensed in the valves of the instruments.” 


An unusually heavy snow storm 
gripped Washington on the day 
of Taft’s inauguration. Ten in’s of 
snow had fallen (just before) the 
parade, preventing many of the in- 
tended paraders and visitors from 
reaching the city. 

Six thousand workmen finally 
cleared the snow from the in- 
augural route, and the parade 
started. The 30,000 marchers and 
100 bands were cheered by the 
watchers, despite the fact that 
they themselves were half frozen 
from standing in the bitter wind. 


Cleveland was the ist pres to 
deliver his inaugural address with- 
out notes. All previous presidents 
read their mss. 


Jackson, of Tenn, was considered 
the 1st western pres. His predeces- 
sors had been men of polished 
manners, and, with the exception 
of Washington, all were college 
men. John Quincy Adams, his 
immediate predecessor, moved out 
of the White House on March 3, 
and refused to ride with Jackson 
at the inaugural parade. 


Pennsylvania Ave was lined at 
an early hr with Jackson’s pio- 
neer friends, many of whom had 
travelled, by horseback, for several 
hundred mi’s over the mountains 
to see “Old Hickory” inaugurated. 
Upon the ret’n of the parade to 
the White House the noisy crowd 
clamored for refreshments, and 
soon -drained barrels of punch. 

In their excitement the new 
Pres was pushed aside, and his 
aristocratic political opponents 
watched in disgust as the roughly 
aressed backwoodsmen, with their 
coon-skin caps and muddy boots, 
climbed on the upholstered fur- 
niture, for a glimpse of their hero. 
A great deal of china and glass- 
ware was broken, and the East 
Room was filled with a noisy mob. 


“ 


When Lincoln delivered his 1st 
inaugural address, Stephen A Doug- 
las, his long-time rival in politics 
and love, held his hat. Another 
notable fact was that in the audi- 
ence were 4 future presidents: 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Benj 
Harrison. 
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